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INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
originally  organized  as  a local  New  York  State  Committee 
through  the  zealous  efforts  of  a few  public-spirited  individuals 
in  1908,  took  on  its  national  character  in  1915,  and  has  grown 
into  an  agency  of  even  international  scope.  It  includes  more 
than  16,000  members.  Its  staff  has  grown  accordingly  to  twenty- 
one  members,  including  a managing  director,  associate  director, 
medical  director,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  membership 
secretary,  and  research  secretary.  In  this  time,  also,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  seek  larger  quarters.  This  growth  has  been 
in  proportion  to  the  needs  met.  The  Committee  has  learned 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  prevent  actual  blindness,  but  to 
prevent  the  development  of  eye  defects  which,  though  not  render- 
ing individuals  blind,  reduce  their  social  efficiency.  The  slogan 
may  very  well  be  not  only  conservation  of  vision,  but  conserva- 
tion of  100  per  cent  vision. 

It  is  perhaps  auspicious  at  this  time  to  state  the  position  of  the 
National  Committee  in  the  general  public  health  movement. 
The  following  facts  are  indicative: 

1.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  National  Information  Bureau. 

2.  It  has  co-operated  in  activities  with  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  general. 

3.  It  is  a member  of  the  National  Health  Council. 

4.  It  has  been  selected  as  a special  member  of  a Committee 
on  the  Conservation  of  Vision  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  of  America,  which  includes  Canada  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

5.  Its  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society  can  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  a resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  National  Committee  to  act  as  a clearing  house  for  all 
information  on  the  conservation  of  vision. 
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The  function  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  scientific  advance  in  ophthal- 
mological  knowledge  of  refraction,  disease  and  operation,  to 
inform  the  public  generally  in  layman  s language  of  such  advance, 
and  the  ways  in  which  such  knowledge  and  practice  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  together  with  what  action,  public  or 
private,  on  the  part  of  the  community  or  private  organization 
will  provide  the  means  for  professional  ophthalmological  assis- 
tance. 
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OF  THE 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS,  Inc. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  held  November  30  to  December 
5,  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building,  marks  the  breadth 
and  scope  to  which  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
has  grown.  Representatives  from  many  states  of  the  Union, 
including  teachers,  industrialists,  efficiency  experts,  doctors, 
social  workers,  public  health  representatives,  lawyers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  municipal,  state  and  federal  governmental  agencies, 
were  present.  The  program  covered  practically  every  phase  of 
conservation  of  vision  work,  from  the  medical,  social,  educational, 
and  industrial  points  of  view,  and  delegates  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  presentation  of  these  plans  and  to  discuss  them  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  experts  in  these  respective  fields. 
Complete  details  of  the  Conference,  which  appear  in  the  January, 
1926,  News  Letter  and  Sight  Saving  Class  Exchange,  show  that 
work  has  developed  to  a point  where  co-operation  among  all 
agencies  interested  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  essential  to 
the  best  social  interests,  and  those  attending  the  Conference  left 
with  the  assurance  that  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  stands  ready  to  co-operate,  as  it  has  always 
done,  with  any  official  or  voluntary  agency  interested  in  conserv- 
ing vision  and  preventing  blindness. 

OTHER  CONFERENCES 

Aside  from  taking  part  in  the  Committee’s  annual  conference, 
various  members  of  the  staff  have  from  time  to  time  attended 
other  conferences  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  Among 
them  were:  The  Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers, 
held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  The  Maryland  State  Conference 
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of  Social  Work,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  The  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  Denver,  Colorado;  The  American  Public  Health 
Association’s  annual  conference,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ; The.  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  The  Eastern  Association  of  Indian  Affairs 
Conference,  New  York  City,  and  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
New  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  Dr.  William  F. 
Snow,  executive  director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, and  Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer,  director  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Wilmer  Eye  Institute  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Mrs. 
William  B.  Rice,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee,  was  appointed  an  Honorary 
Vice-President.  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter  has  been  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Carl  A.  de  Gersdorff. 

THE  LESLIE  DANA  MEDAL  AWARD 
An  event  of  national  importance  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
occurred  when  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Edward  Jackson,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  This  medal  is  awarded 
each  year  for  the  most  outstanding  achievements  in  prevention  of 
blindness  and  saving  sight.  The  fund  for  providing  the  award 
was  established  by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana,  of  St.  Louis,  a retiring  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  as  a result  of  the 
Missouri  Association’s  experience  in  administering  the  Missouri 
Pension  Act  and  in  conducting  welfare  work  for  the  sightless. 
The  person  to  receive  the  medal  is  selected  each  year  by  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  co- 
operation with  the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  medal  was  presented  in  1925  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Committee,  in  behalf  of  the 
Missouri  Association  and  the  National  Committee.  Dr.  Jackson, 
the  recipient,  has  been  for  many  years  very  prominent  in  ophthal- 
mological  circles,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  covering 
practically  every  aspect  of  sight  conservation  appearing  in  medi- 
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cal  publications  since  1891.  He  has  also  edited  many  publica- 
tions and  is  at  present  editor-in-chief  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Ophthalmology.  In  the  presentation  of  the  medal,  it  was  said  of 
him,  in  part:  “Dr.  Jackson’s  well-balanced  mind  and  clear  judg- 
ment give  him  a unique  position  as  a consultant  to  ophthalmologists. 
To  his  efforts  have  been  largely  due  the  high  standards  of  Ameri- 
can ophthalmology.” 

MOVING  TO  NEW  HEADQUARTERS 

The  increasing  needs  of  the  National  Committee  have  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  larger  quarters  than  are  available  at  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Building,  and  February,  1926,  will  find  it  housed 
with  other  members  of  the  National  Health  Council,  the  activities 
of  which  is  closely  related  to  the  research,  educational  and  pre- 
ventive work  of  the  National  Committee,  at  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  National  Committee  passed  the  following  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  gratitude  to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation: 

“This  expression  of  appreciation  and  esteem  is  extended  to  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  on  the  occasion  of  removal  of  its  offices 
from  the  Foundation  Building. 

“The  organization  of  the  New  York  State  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  1908  was  promoted  and  assisted  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Similar  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment were  afforded  by  the  Foundation  during  the  growth  of  the 
movement  and  its  extension  into  a nation-wide  activity  in  1915. 
Through  financial  assistance,  the  contribution  of  office  space  in 
the  Foundation  Building,  and  above  all,  through  the  services  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Glenn  as  counsellor  and  constructive  critic,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
and  has  identified  itself  inextricably  with  the  success  of  a phil- 
anthropy which  is  believed  to  be  of  large  service  to  humanity. 

“A  new  home  does  not  sever  old  ties.  As  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  proceeds  to  administer  its 
service  from  new  quarters,  it  earnestly  hopes  for  a continuance 
of  the  interest  of  the  Foundation  and  it  trusts  that  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  may  continue  to  make  it  worthy  of  such  support.” 
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CHANGES  IN  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

The  increasing  realization  of  the  problems  of  conservation  of 
vision  has  made  the  appointment  of  a medical  director  necessary, 
and  the  National  Committee  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  formerly  chief  medical  in- 
spector for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Massachusetts-Halifax  Health  Committee. 
In  his  capacity  of  medical  director,  Dr.  Royer  will  fulfil  a long- 
felt  need  in  overseeing  the  medical  aspects  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between  the  National 
Committee  and  the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  of  North  America,  which  maintains  a special  standing 
committee  on  the  conservation  of  vision,  of  which  Dr.  Royer  is 
corresponding  secretary. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee,  has  been  made  associate  director,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown  is  now  secretary;  Miss  Julia  Fulton  is 
assistant  secretary;  Miss  Alice  Bradford,  membership  secretary ; 
Misslsobel  Janowich,  research  secretary;  and  Mr.  Louis  Resnick 
is  in  charge  of  publicity. 


RESEARCH 

Research  activities  undertaken  by  the  National  Committee 
during  the  year  have  been  mainly  in  co-operation  with  other 
agencies.  Chief  among  these  have  been  a survey  of  the  eyesight 
of  school  children  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association; 
a survey  of  the  eyesight  of  the  school  children  in  a city  having  a 
school  population  of  8,000  children,  in  co-operation  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  the  Jamestown,  New  York,  Board  of 
Education;  three  studies  on  the  present-day  practices  in  com- 
bating ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial 
Health  Authorities  of  North  America,  through  its  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conservation  of  Vision;  a study  on  the  trachoma 
situation  among  the  Indians,  in  co-operation  with  the  Eastern 
Association  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  the  establishment  of  a demon- 
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stration  pre-school  eye  clinic  in  New  York  City,  in  co-operation 
with  Clinton  Neighborhood  Conference.  Aside  from  these  co- 
operative research  undertakings,  the  National  Committee  has 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in  studying  and  compiling 
the  statistics  available  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians  and  in 
following  the  advances  in  all  phases  of  eyesight  conservation. 

Eyesight  in  School  Children 
The  past  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  the  report,  Conserving 
the  Sight  of  School  Children,  prepared  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood.  This  forty-six-page  report  is  the  result 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Committee  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  checked  and  edited  by  a group  of  the 
foremost  ophthalmologists  in  the  United  States.  It  is  designed 
as  a program  for  public  schools  and  contains  the  standards  to  be 
followed  by  school  teachers,  nurses,  and  physicians  in  the  con- 
servation of  vision.  Many  copies  were  circulated  through  the 
National  Education  Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
June,  in  Chicago,  and  through  the  National  Committee.  It  has 
received  much  favorable  comment  in  school  and  medical  journals. 

The  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  School  Eye  Survey 

With  the  conviction  that  a survey  of  the  eyes  of  the  children 
of  a city  having  a school  population  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  chil- 
dren would  be  of  value,  the  New  York  State  Committee  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  suggested 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  that  the  newly 
appointed  eye  and  ear  specialist  of  the  Medical  Inspection  Bureau 
consider  such  a survey  as  an  initial  endeavor.  Such  a project 
was  undertaken,  therefore,  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jamestown,  New  York, 
which  city  was  finally  chosen  for  the  survey  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  It  is  a representative  city  of  medium  size;  (2)  It 
has  different  types  of  school  buildings,  ranging  from  the  small, 
dark,  old-fashioned  schoolhouse  to  the  very  latest  modern 
buildings;  (3)  Health  work  was  being  carried  on,  hence  the 
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program  of  examining  the  eyes  would  fit  into  the  general  scheme; 
and  (4)  the  Jamestown  Board  of  Education  gave  assurance  of 
its  support. 

The  survey  took  six  weeks’  time  in  addition  to  a week 
of  follow-up  work  in  October.  The  percentage  of  defective 
vision  requiring  correction,  found  in  Jamestown,  which  is  a repre- 
sentative city  having  a school  population  of  about  8,000  children, 
was  found  to  be  1,386  of  7,637  children  examined,  or  18  per  cent. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  estimate  is  higher  than  the  12  per  cent 
estimate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  Pre-school  Eye  Clinic 

The  National  Committee  has  long  felt  that  by  the  early 
detection  of  eye  difficulties  in  young  children  the  incidence  of  eye 
defects  and  disease  among  those  of  school  age  might  be  sub- 
stantially decreased.  It  hoped  to  demonstrate  two  points:  (1) 
The  importance  of  examining  the  eyes  of  pre-school  children  and 
bringing  early  correction  of  difficulties  that  might  prove  serious 
handicaps  by  the  time  they  reach  school  age,  and  (2)  the  advan- 
tage of  a clinic’s  being  handled  through  the  co-operation  of  social 
agencies  which  are  already  in  touch  with  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  are  prepared  to  lend  effective  assistance  by  follow-up 
work.  With  this  in  mind,  therefore,  a demonstration  eye  clinic 
for  pre-school  children  was  opened  at  Hartley  House,  413  W.  46th 
Street,  New  York  City,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Clinton 
Neighborhood  Conference.  The  Conference  is  a co-operative 
organization  composed  of  more  than  forty  social  agencies  active 
in  the  middle  west  section  of  Manhattan.  Through  its  efforts 
young  children  of  the  neighborhood  are  brought  to  Hartley  House 
for  general  physical  examination  and  advice  offered  by  the  New 
York  Diet  Kitchen  Clinic;  from  this  general  clinic  they  are 
referred  to  the  eye  clinic  when  the  latter  is  in  session. 

The  clinic  is  held  Wednesday  afternoons.  No  effort  is  made  to 
have  a large  attendance,  the  object  being  rather  to  give  each 
child  individual  attention  and  as  much  time  as  is  needed  for 
thorough  consideration.  Hartley  House  provides  the  room ; the  staff 
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gives  voluntary  services.  This  staff  includes:  Dr.  H.  Robertson 
Skeel,  ophthalmologist;  Mrs.  Louis  Resnick,  clinic  manager;  and 
Miss  Constance  Dreyfus,  clinic  assistant.  Mrs.  Resnick,  who  has 
been  clinic  manager  since  last  autumn,  was  preceded  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Strom,  who  initiated  the  work  and  continued  until  June. 

Agencies  that  are  referring  children  are:  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Hudson-Clinton  and  Chelsea-Lowell  Districts;  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association;  Stryker’s  Lane  Community 
Center;  Henry  Street  Nursing  Center,  Neighborhood  House, 
Hartley  House;  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Milk 
Station;  Association  for  Aid  of  Crippled  Children.  Two  patients 
were  brought  in  response  to  a newspaper  announcement  of  the 
Clinic,  and  one  boy  from  an  uptown  neighborhood  was  referred 
by  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Committee;  with  these 
exceptions,  the  group  is  composed  of  neighborhood  children  and 
is  unselected. 

Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  agencies  and  individuals  con- 
cerned, family  histories  are  available  and  the  Clinic  is  able  to 
keep  in  touch  with  cases  that  require  watching. 

The  following  statistical  report  is  available: 


Number  of  clinic  days  of  an  hour  each 27 

Number  of  children  examined 73 

Findings  normal,  20/20  in  each  eye  16 

Findings  normal — no  vision  test 5 

Findings  normal,  20/30  in  each  eye 1 

Findings  normal,  20/20  one  eye,  20/30  other 3 

No  apparent  trouble — too  young  or  too  backward  to 

have  vision  tested • 12 

Serious  difficulties — referred  to  other  hospitals  with- 
out complete  examinations 4 

Conjunctivitis — otherwise  normal 9 

Strabismus 9 

Chalazion 2 

■"Blepharitis 1 

Chorioretinitis 1 

Cataract  (congenital  polar) 1 

Epiphora 2 

*Myopia 1 


Signs  of  strain  and  possible  defects;  diagnoses  not 
yet  determined 

* Also  included  in  “strabismus.” 
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The  majority  of  these  children  have  paid  more  than  one  visit 
to  the  Clinic,  so  that  the  Clinic  physician  could  give  them  careful 
examination.  It  is  often  impossible  to  get  the  vision  test  on  the 
first  visit  as  it  is  necessary  to  win  the  child  s confidence.  With 
the  children  grouped  under  “Signs  of  strain  and  possible  defects, 
the  patients  are  returning  at  intervals  to  the  Clinic  and  in  many 
instances  atropin  ointment  is  given  to  the  parents  to  administer 
for  a week. 

Strabismus  cases  are  carefully  examined  and  refracted  and 
return  at  regular  intervals  for  re-examination. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  the  Clinic  had  some 
eye  ailment. 

Present  Practice  in  Combating  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

With  the  appointment  of  a medical  director  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a co-operative  relationship  with  the  Conference  of  State 
and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North  America,  plans  were 
developed  to  ascertain  the  present-day  practices  in  the  combating 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  through  direct  official  efforts,  as 
represented  by  the  state  health  officers  and  through  indirect 
efforts  as  evidenced  by  the  practices  in  the  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  by  the  curricula  of  the  various  medical 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  With  this  in  mind,  a 
questionnaire  was  addressed  to  the  several  departments  of  health 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A similar  questionnaire, 
designed  to  ascertain  the  procedure  in  hospitals,  was  sent  to 
243  maternity  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
a third  questionnaire,  modified  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the 
study  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the  curricula  of  medical 
schools,  was  sent  to  99  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Already  answers  are  being  received,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the 
printing  of  the  1926  Annual  Report  to  be  able  to  include  complete 
analyses  of  these  inquiries.  Such  will  subsequently  lead  to  a 
unification  and  simplification  of  procedure  in  the  practice  of 
combating  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  thus  reducing  the  amount 
of  blindness  due  to  this  cause  to  a negligible  quantity. 
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Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Through  co-operation  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  following  statistics  regarding  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
as  a cause  of  blindness  among  children  in  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  for  the  school  year,  1924-1925,  were  secured.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  percentage  is  continuing  to  decrease. 
This  table  shows  the  lowest  yet  attained,  11.5  per  cent. 


PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  BLIND  FROM  OPHTHALMIA 
NEONATORUM  IN  FIFTY-SEVEN  SCHOOLS  AND 
CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1924-1925 


Schools 

Total 

Pupils 

1924-25 

Total 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 

Per- 

cent 

New 

Admis- 

sions 

1924-25 

New 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 

Per- 

cent 

Arizona  School  for  the  Blind . 

8 

0 

0.0 

30 

0 

0.0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

100 

21 

21.0 

21 

2 

9.5 

California  School  for  the  B lind 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 

105 

29 

27.6 

15 

3 

20.0 

and  Blind 

Connecticut  School  for  the 

70 

15 

21.4 

16 

4 

25.0 

Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 

59 

6 

10.1 

11 

1 

9.0 

and  Blind 

Idaho  State  School  for  the 

63 

10.0* 

12 

2 

16.6 

Deaf  and  Blind 

24 

3 

12.5 

7 

0 

0.0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  . 

232 

58 

25.0 

26 

4 

15.3 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

138 

22 

15.9 

22 

7 

31.8 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind . . 

124 

28 

22.5 

14 

2 

14.2 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  . 

118 

25 

21.1 

13 

1 

7.6 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Louisiana  State  School  for 

108 

35 

32.4 

10 

7 

70.0 

the  Blind 

Louisiana  School  for  the 

80 

6 

7.5 

7 

2 

28.5 

Negro  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the 

25 

3 

12.0 

6 

2 

33.3 

Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the 
Colored  Blind  and  Deaf- 

101 

20 

19.8 

16 

0 

0.0 

Mutes 

29 

1 

3.4 

4 

0 

0.0 

* Approximately. 
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Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Fifty- 
seven  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind,  1924-1925  ( Continued ) 


Schools 

Total 

Pupils 

1924-25 

Total 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
0.  N. 

Per- 

cent 

New 

Admis- 

sions 

1924-25 

New 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 

Per- 

cent 

Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Perkins  Insti- 
tution 

297 

54 

18.1 

36 

6 

16.6 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

182 

5 

2.7 

28 

0 

0.0 

Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind 

128 

22 

17.1 

34 

3 

8.8 

Mississippi  School  for  the 
Blind 

80 

12 

15.0 

8 

0 

0.0 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

128 

29 

22.6 

20 

2 

10.0 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind 

17 

3 

17.6 

3 

1 

33.3 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 

62 

2 

3.2 

13 

0 

0.0 

New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind 

84 

28 

33.3 

16 

5 

31.2 

New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  . . . 

119 

22 

18.4 

24 

2 

8.3 

New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind 

178 

32 

17.9 

21 

2 

9.5 

North  CarolinaSchool  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  (White).  . 

174 

15 

8.6 

30 

3 

10.0 

(Colored) 

88 

6 

6.8 

Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind 

280 

75 

26.7 

37 

2 

5.4 

Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind 

132 

37 

28.0 

18 

7 

38.8 

Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind 

47 

1 

2.1 

9 

0 

0.0 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind 

241 

64 

26.5 

28 

6 

21.4 

Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind 

138 

41 

29.7 

20 

1 

5.0 

South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind 

36 

6 

16.6 

5 

0 

0.0 
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Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Fifty- 
seven  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind,  1924-1925 — ( Continued ) 


Schools 

Total 

Pupils 

1924-25 

Total 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
0.  N. 

Per- 

cent 

New 

Admis- 

sions 

1924-25 

New 
Pupils 
Blind 
from 
O.  N. 

Per- 

cent 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

161 

23 

14.2 

33 

1 

3.3 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . . 

217 

43 

19.8 

36 

3 

8.3 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

32 

2 

6.2 

11 

1 

9.9 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind 

74 

16 

21.6 

15 

2 

13.0 

Washington  State  School  for 

7.1 

the  Blind 

74 

6 

8.1 

14 

1 

West  Virginia  School  for  the 

Deaf  and  Blind 

77 

17 

22.0 

15 

3 

20.0 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 

133 

30 

22.5 

27 

0 

0.0 

Total 

4,563 

863 

18.9 

731 

88 

12.0 

Classes 

California — Los  Angeles .... 

31 

6 

19.3 

12 

4 

33.3 

Georgia — Atlanta 

7 

1 

14.2 

0 

0 

0.0 

Illinois — Chicago 

52 

16 

30.7 

7 

0 

0.0 

Louisiana — New  Orleans.  . . 

9 

0 

0.0 

2 

0 

0.0 

Michigan — Detroit 

25 

10 

40.0 

9 

0 

0.0 

Minnesota — Duluth 

4 

2 

50.0 

o!o 

Minneapolis.  . . 

22 

4 

18.1 

7 

0 

New  Jersey,  Newark 

22 

5 

22.7 

2 

0 

0.0 

Paterson 

11 

1 

9.0 

2 

0 

0.0 

New  York — -Buffalo 

7 

1 

14.2 

0 

o!o 

New  York 

100 

20 

20.0 

8 

Ohio — Cincinnati 

17 

4 

23.5 

4 

0 

0.0 

Cleveland 

38 

8 

21.0 

8 

0 

0.0 

Toledo 

10 

0 

0.0 

4 

0 

0.0 

Youngstown 

8 

0 

0.0 

3 

0 

0.0 

Washington — Seattle 

5 

0 

0.0 

0 

o!o 

W isconsin — M il  waukee 

15 

3 

20.0 

1 

Racine 

6 

2 

33.3 

0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

389 

83 

21.3 

69 

4 

5.8 

Grand  Total 

4,952 

946 

19.1 

800 

92 

| 11.5 
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Trachoma  Among  the  Indians 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  active  research  has  been  as  yet 
undertaken  on  trachoma  among  the  Indians  with  the  Eastern 
Association  of  Indian  Affairs,  still  much  time  has  been  spent  by 
members  of  the  Committee’s  staff  in  conference  regarding  future 
efforts  and  in  analyzing  the  present  status  of  trachoma  among 
the  Indians.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  indi- 
vidual states  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
have  been  doing  all  that  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  their 
budgets  and  personnel.  Conferences  of  the  National  Committee 
with  the  Eastern  Association  of  Indian  Affairs  and  various  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  problem  have  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  eradication  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians,  or  at  least  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  its  incidence,  is  possible  if  adequate 
personnel  and  care  are  given.  For  such  service  a larger  budget 
is  essential  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  communities 
among  the  Indians  where  adequate  medical  facilities  are  avail- 
able and  where  proper  sanitation  is  being  taught  there  is  every 
indication  that  trachoma  is  being  greatly  reduced.  It  may  be 
possible  in  the  near  future  for  the  National  Committee,  together 
with  the  Eastern  and  New  Mexico  Association  of  Indian  Affairs, 
to  co-operate  in  establishing  demonstration  clinics  among  the 
Indians  in  eradicating  trachoma. 

Lighting  the  School  Room 

The  Lighting  Promotion  Section  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works, 
Harrison,  New  Jersey,  in  co-operation  with  the  Newark  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  National  Committee,  conducted  a 
brief  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  on  visual  acuity  of  various 
amounts  of  light.  A sight-saving  class  group  was  used,  consisting 
of  thirteen  children.  Various  intensities  of  light  were  shown, 
and  while  the  number  of  children  tested  is  small,  the  indications 
are  that  for  sight-saving  class  children  illumination  should  be 
greater  than  ten  foot-candles,  which  is  considered  sufficient  for 
normally  sighted  children.  The  results  of  this  brief  preliminary 
investigation  suggest  the  desirability  of  carrying  on  a more 
intensive  study  among  a larger  group  of  children. 
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WILMER  INSTITUTE 

The  first  unit  of  the  Wilmer  Eye  Institute,  financed  by  a fund 
of  $3,000,000,  opened  October  29  as  a part  of  the  Medical  School 
and  Hospital  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  Institute  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  American  medical  center  for  research 
into  the  causes  of  blindness  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
The  National  Committee  has  expressed  itself  as  being  anxious 
to  co-operate  in  any  way  with  such  research,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  an  opportunity. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Proposed  International  Congress  for  Conservation  of 
Vision 

The  following  is  the  statement  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Ophthalmology  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  composed 
of  Drs.  William  Campbell  Posey,  Lucien  Howe,  F.  Park  Lewis, 
and  William  Henry  Luedde,  at  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  in  May,  1925: 

“All  properly  organized  and  directed  movements  and  efforts 
that  have  for  their  object  the  saving  of  sight  are  to  be  approved 
and  should  have  the  support  of  ophthalmologists.  While,  gener- 
ally speaking,  therefore,  an  international  congress  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  conservation  of  vision,  so  called,  is  to 
be  commended  and  should  receive  the  approval  of  the  section, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

“The  conservation  of  vision  movement,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
not  only  all  that  is  included  in  the  science  of  ophthalmology,  but 
also  all  that  relates  to  the  subject  in  an  educational,  commercial 
and  broadly  social  sense  as  well,  has  not  yet  been  developed  and 
crystallized  in  this  country,  at  least,  into  a position  where  inter- 
national co-operation  could  be  successfully  accomplished. 

“As  a first  step  toward  the  holding  of  such  a congress,  your 
committee  would  suggest  that  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  take  the  initiative  by  making  a survey 
of  the  leading  organizations,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
which  are  engaged  in  any  form  of  endeavor  to  conserve  vision, 
and  that  this  body  should  act  as  a clearing  house  in  the  matter 
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and  should  perfect  measures  to  bring  as  many  of  the  existing 
organizations  into  harmonious  co-operation  as  may  be  possible 
or  prove  desirable. 

“The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is 
well  adapted  to  take  the  lead  in  such  an  undertaking,  being  con- 
trolled by  a board  of  responsible  men  and  women  representing 
various  phases  of  professional  and  business  life,  and  with  ample 
financial  resources. 

“This  section  should  give  assurance  to  the  National  Committee 
of  its  willingness  to  co-operate  and  aid  in  the  movement  so  far  as 
it  may  be  able. 

“In  the  event  that  the  National  Committee  agrees  to  assume 
the  lead  in  this  movement,  the  suggestion  is  offered  that  it 
empower  a representative  to  present  the  subject  before  the  ap- 
proaching congress  in  London  with  a view  to  acquainting  all 
English-speaking  ophthalmologists  with  the  project,  and  to  pave 
the  way,  as  it  were,  for  a conference  or  congress  on  visual  con- 
servation at  some  later  date.’’ 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  five  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee’s  directorate  attended  the  meeting  of  all 
English-speaking  ophthalmological  societies  in  London,  in  July. 
These  representatives,  pursuant  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
conferred  with  their  English  confreres  relative  to  the  time  and 
advisability  of  planning  such  an  international  Congress.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  until  European  conditions 
become  more  settled,  plans  for  an  international  Congress  on 
Conservation  of  Vision  might  better  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Canada 

Further  international  endeavor  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  selection  of  the  medical  director  of  the  National  Committee 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Conservation  of  Vision  of  the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Au- 
thorities of  America.  Through  this  relationship  closer  co- 
operation is  possible  with  all  the  provinces  of  Canada. 

Other  Countries 

The  National  Committee  is  also  supplying  posters  on  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  with  legends  in  Spanish,  to  Mexico,  the 
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Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the  Central  American  states.  It  endeavors 
to  co-operate  in  meeting  the  requests  of  any  foreign  country  for 
information  on  any  phase  of  prevention  of  blindness  work. 

JUNIOR  COMMITTEE 

In  1925  the  Secretary  visited  a number  of  places  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  or  encouraging  volunteer  service — namely, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Buffalo,  New  York;  Kingston,  New  York; 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Washington,  D.  C. ; Charleston, 
West  Virginia;  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  In  several  other  places 
there  has  been  correspondence  with  volunteer  agencies  asking  for 
advice  in  regard  to  their  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Junior  League  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  a volunteer  group  organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  Junior  Committee,  continued  with  its  educational  program 
started  in  1924.  The  Philadelphia  Committee  worked  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Ellen  L.  Ewing,  and  had  also  the  active 
services  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Yarnall 
in  putting  through  the  lecture  program. 

On  invitation  the  Secretary  met  with  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association  of  Kingston,  New  York.  Also  on  invitation  she 
spoke  before  the  Junior  League  of  Buffalo  and  took  up  with  the 
group  ways  in  which  it  could  be  of  especial  service  in  the  sight 
saving  work  of  its  community. 

Through  co-operation  with  the  Association  of  Volunteers  in 
Social  Service  the  assistance  of  several  volunteers  in  New  York 
City  was  secured.  Report  of  the  pre-school  clinic  calls  attention 
to  the  special  service  rendered  by  these  aids. 

The  publication  of  the  Junior  News  Letter  has  continued  as  in 
the  past.  The  demand  for  material  especially  prepared  to  in- 
terest young  people  in  the  care  of  their  own  eyes  has  constantly 
increased  and  the  Committee  has  been  requested  by  schools,  by 
public  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and  by  individuals  for  supplies 
of  its  leaflets.  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  asked  permission 
to  translate  several  of  the  News  Letters  into  foreign  languages. 

The  Committee  has  been  in  touch  with  several  health  clubs 
organized  by  school  children,  and  its  Secretary  has  met  with 
“Little  Mothers’  Leagues”  to  talk  about  eye  care. 
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A series  of  five  one-minute  talks  for  mothers  was  prepared  for 
the  newspapers  and  used  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

FIELD  WORK 

Aside  from  the  various  annual  conferences  attended  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Committee,  which 
took  them  as  far  west  as  Denver,  Colorado,  and  as  far  south 
as  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  representatives  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee have  carried  on  extensive  field  work  in  organizing  sight 
conservation  work,  in  addressing  institutes  of  teachers  and 
nurses,  in  conducting  training  courses  on  sight  saving  work,  in 
conferences  with  boards  of  education,  commissions  for  the  blind, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  interested  individuals  of  some 
social  eminence.  In  West  Virginia  extensive  work  was  carried 
on;  twenty-five  communities  were  reached  by  lectures  and 
conferences  with  departments  of  health,  at  the  State  Nurses’ 
Association  meeting,  and  at  Teachers’  Institutes  of  twenty-one 
counties.  Activities  in  New  York  State  covered  fourteen  cities, 
including  Jamestown,  where  the  survey  of  the  eyesight  of  school 
children  was  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  other  interested 
organizations.  In  all,  sixty  different  communities  were  reached 
by  the  different  members  of  the  staff. 

SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 

The  number  of  sight-saving  classes  in  the  United  States  is 
steadily  increasing.  December  31,  1925,  there  were  234  classes 
in  existence — an  increase  of  29  classes  since  the  previous  year. 
Plans  are  on  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  several  new  classes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term  in  February,  1926. 

One  of  the  obstacles  largely  interfering  with  the  establishment 
of  these  classes  in  the  past,  namely,  the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  is 
being  gradually  overcome  through  courses  of  training.  During 
the  year,  courses  were  offered  in  four  different  centers:  the  sum- 
mer school  sessions  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  offered  courses 
of  intensive  training  of  six  weeks’  duration;  the  State  Normal 
School,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and  the  New  York  University,  New 
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York,  offered  full  year  courses;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  offered 
an  extension  course.  In  addition  to  this  work,  a series  of  lectures 
on  the  work  of  sight-saving  classes  was  included  in  the  course 
given  by  Harvard  University. 

During  the  year  four  issues  of  the  Sight  Saving  Class  Exchange 
have  kept  the  teachers  in  touch  with  the  work  of  these  classes  in 
the  various  centers. 


LEGISLATION 

Comparatively  little  legislation  of  importance  to  the  field  of 
prevention  of  blindness  was  enacted  during  the  1925  session  of  the 
Legislatures. 

In  Pennsylvania  a law  was  passed  creating  a State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  which  imposed  some  responsibilities  and  duties  on  the 
Council  as  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

In  Iowa  an  act  was  passed  creating  a Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  appropriating  some  funds  for  carrying  out  the  act. 

Oregon  passed  a law  requiring  the  physical  examination  of  all 
school  children  during  the  first  month  of  the  school  year,  provided 
no  objection  is  made  by  the  parents. 

South  Dakota  passed  a law  requiring  physicians  to  employ 
methods  of  preventing  blindness  and  infection  of  the  eyes  of  the 
new  born. 

Very  few  of  the  Legislatures  will  be  in  session  during  1926. 
The  National  Committee  is,  therefore,  preparing  for  the  1927 
session  of  the  Legislatures,  when,  from  all  indications,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  a considerable  amount  of  legislation  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  hoped  passed,  which  will  improve  and  somewhat 
standardize  the  state  legislation  regarding  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum; provide  for  the  establishment  and  financial  assistance  of 
conservation  of  vision  classes;  and  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  new  Commissions  and  the  extension  of  work  of  existing  Com- 
missions. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Lectures 

The  types  of  educational  lecture  work  have  not  varied  greatly 
from  other  years.  The  radio  is  gradually  coming  into  its  own  as 
an  educational  as  well  as  a recreational  factor.  During  the  year, 
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seven  radio  talks  were  given  by  members  of  the  staff,  including 
not  only  local  but  distance  stations.  Some  of  the  stations  were 
WEAF  and  WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  and  WRC, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition,  327  lectures  were  given  to 
audiences  approximating  68,000  people.  Slides  and  motion 
pictures  have  been  kept  busily  in  use,  the  demand  far  exceeding 
the  supply. 

Some  of  the  audiences  included  were:  Chambers  of  commerce; 
church  organizations  and  community  and  settlement  houses; 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Educational  Alliance;  educational 
alumnae;  faculties  and  teachers;  industrial  groups;  Junior 
Leagues,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Campfire  Girls;  literary  clubs;  manual 
training  classes;  normal  schools  and  other  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions; nurses’  organizations;  Parent-Teacher  Associations; 
public,  private,  parochial,  and  continuation  schools;  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  and  Lions  Clubs;  schools  of  social  work;  women’s 
clubs;  and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  A course  on 
conserving  the  sight  of  school  children  was  given  at  the  Normal 
School  in  Castine,  Maine.  In  addition,  various  courses  were  given, 
which  are  discussed  more  fully  under  “Sight-Saving  Classes.” 

Publications 

The  report,  Conserving  the  Sight  of  School  Children,  prepared 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Wood,  was  published 
during  the  year,  and  is  receiving  excellent  commendation  in  the 
various  health  and  educational  journals  in  which  it  has  been 
reviewed. 

During  the  year  the  National  Committee  distributed  422,266 
of  its  bookmarks,  bookplates,  bulletins,  folders,  and  posters,  of 
which  650  were  sold  at  cost,  and  the  remainder  distributed  free  of 
charge.  The  total  of  650  sold  at  cost  contrasts  with  the  cor- 
responding number  of  15,821  sold  at  cost  last  year,  but  the  latter 
large  number  consisted  mostly  of  Resnick  and  Carris’s  book, 
Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations,  which  had  just  appeared 
in  1924,  and  also  a large  number  of  miniature  posters  to  State 
Commissions. 

New  publications  during  1925  include  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report;  Conserving  the  Sight  of  School  Children;  four  issues  of  the 
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News  Letter;  four  issues  of  the  Sight  Saving  Class  Exchange; 
three  issues  of  the  Junior  News  Letter;  the  Eye  Alphabet  for 
children. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  staff  have  had  articles  pertinent 
to  conservation  of  vision  published  in  various  public  health, 
industrial,  and  popular  journals  as  well  as  in  newspapers. 

A FORECAST 

A report  of  the  past  cannot  but  suggest  future  events.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  social  welfare  work  in  which  definite  ideals  are 
the  goal.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  measure  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  a year’s  time,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  forecast  what  will  be 
accomplished  the  next  year.  The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  begins  the  coming  year  with  increasing 
zeal  because  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  The  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  manifest  in  its  plans.  The  co-operative  rela- 
tionship with  the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of 
America  promises  effective  results  in  sight  conservation,  especi- 
ally since  it  adds  official  weight  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
National  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  which  has  already  begun,  it  is 
planned  to  secure  a similar  evaluation  of  trachoma  from  a 
questionnaire  to  be  addressed  to  every  state  and  provincial 
health  officer. 

Along  educational  lines,  it  is  planned  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  conducting  a series  of  lectures 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  New  York  State.  It  is  hoped  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  eye  and  ear  specialist  of  the  Medical  Inspection 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  undertake  this  work. 

Another  project  which  appears  likely  is  the  visiting  of  a number 
of  prominent  ophthalmologists  and  public  health  physicians 
among  the  Indian  reservations  to  make  first-hand  observations 
on  the  trachoma  situation.  This  work  is  planned  in  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Indian 
Bureau. 

These  are  a few  of  the  special  projects  planned  for  1926.  Other 
phases  of  sight  conservation  work — sight-saving  class  work, 
work  with  juniors,  general  publicity  and  medical  phases  will 
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without  a doubt  gain  impetus  through  the  growth  of  the  National 
Committee  and  through  its  co-operative  relationships,  among 
which  the  co-operation  of  its  16,000  members  and  donors  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors,  not  only  for  the  financial  but  for 
the  moral  support  which  they  lend  to  the  cause  of  preventing 
blindness. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS,  1925 

The  general  progress  which  was  experienced  by  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  evidenced  by  the 
New  York  State  Committee.  It  too  made  a constant  effort  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  for  which  it  was  organized. 

LEGISLATION 

Though  there  have  been  no  legislative  activities  during  the 
year,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  an  announce- 
ment describing  the  appropriation  granted  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  sub-division  4,  section 
1020,  of  the  Education  Law,  and  its  application  to  the  elementary 
and  high  school  grades.  A complete  account  of  this  description 
appeared  in  the  April,  1925,  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 

SIGHT-SAVING  CLASSES 

The  number  of  sight-saving  classes  in  New  \ork  City  is 
gradually  increasing.  On  December  31,  1925,  there  were  59 
of  these  classes  in  the  four  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  The 
number  of  classes  in  the  large  cities  in  New  York  State  has 
remained  stationary.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  total 
number  of  classes  in  the  state  was  66:  Albany,  1;  Buffalo,  2; 
New  York  City,  59;  Rochester,  3 and  Syracuse,  1. 

The  large  cities  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  New  York  City, 
have  not  added  to  their  classes  as  it  was  hoped  they  would, 
when  the  appropriation  making  it  financially  possible  was 
passed.  The  New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  conferring  with  the  local  boards  of  education  to 
consider  the  matter  of  establishing  additional  sight-saving  classes 
which  are  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  within  the  next  few  years 
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many  children  handicapped  by  seriously  defective  vision  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  attending  sight  saving  classes. 

FIELD  WORK 

Field  work  extended  to  Amityville,  Long  Island,  Buffalo, 
Dunkirk,  Elmira,  Fredonia,  Hornell,  Ithaca,  Jamestown,  New 
Rochelle,  Olean,  and  Yonkers. 

The  State  Committee  was  active  in  assisting  a conservation  of 
vision  campaign  through  talks  given  in  the  elementary,  high  and 
parochial  schools  in  Amityville,  Long  Island. 

In  New  Rochelle  and  Yonkers  conferences  were  held  with  the 
school  superintendents  and  ophthalmologists  regarding  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes.  Work  in 
Ithaca  included  conferences  with  members  of  the  Educational 
Department  and  an  address  before  the  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

Conferences  regarding  the  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes 
were  also  held  with  educators  from  several  cities  attending  the 
State  Teachers  Association,  meeting  at  Elmira. 

The  three  outstanding  features  of  work  undertaken  in  New 
York  State  during  the  year  were  a course  for  the  preparation  of 
sight-saving  class  teachers;  the  inauguration  of  a pre-school 
eye  clinic;  and  the  survey  of  the  eyes  of  school  children  in  James- 
town, New  York. 

The  course  for  the  preparation  of  sight-saving  class  teachers 
was  given  in  New  York  University  under  the  direction  of  the 
Associate  Director.  The  class,  which  was  attended  by  teachers 
from  New  York  and  nearby  cities  in  New  Jersey,  met  weekly. 
Its  success  is  attested  by  the  request  that  the  course  be  repeated 
during  1926. 

The  pre-school  eye  clinic  was  inaugurated  as  a means  of  de- 
termining, if  possible,  the  amount  of  defective  vision  existing 
among  school  children.  A more  complete  account  of  this  appears 
on  page  16. 

The  survey  of  the  eyes  of  school  children  of  Jamestown,  New 
York,  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Specialist 
of  the  Medical  Inspection  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Education,  who  was  assisted  by  co-operating  agencies  including 
the  New  York  State  Committee.  The  complete  report  is  to  be 
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printed  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
will  be  available  early  in  1926.  A fuller  discussion  of  this  survey 
appears  on  page  15  of  this  report. 

LECTURES 

During  the  year  120  lectures  were  given  in  New  York  State  to 
audiences  approximating  32,221  persons.  This  includes  three 
radio  talks  reaching  invisible  audiences  whose  number  cannot  be 
computed.  These  figures  are  included  in  the  estimate  given  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Committee. 

The  audiences  varied  widely  in  character  and  size.  One  in- 
teresting group  was  the  Central  Continuation  School  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Representatives  of  the  Committee  spent  several 
days  in  Buffalo  and  spoke  to  the  different  assemblies  until  the 
entire  enrollment  of  the  school  was  reached.  During  the  survey 
in  progress  in  Jamestown  many  talks  were  given  to  the  various 
local  organizations  as  well  as  to  practically  all  the  school  children. 

PLANS  FOR  FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

Activities  for  the  next  year  include  co-operation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  introducing  a short  course  of 
lectures  on  the  eye  into  the  curriculum  of  all  normal  schools  and 
teacher  training  institutes  in  New  York  State.  It  is  hoped  in 
supplementing  the  regular  course  in  hygiene  in  this  way  that  the 
prospective  teachers  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  more  easily  the 
eye  difficulties  existing  among  their  future  charges.  They  will 
also  have  a better  knowledge  of  how  they  may  conserve  and 
protect  the  sight  of  children  enjoying  normal  vision. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  inaugurate  a sight-saving  class  in  one 
of  the  parochial  schools,  which,  in  addition  to  conserving  the 
sight  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  class,  will  also  serve  as  a 
demonstration  class  to  other  parochial  schools  in  the  state  where 
this  type  of  combined  health  and  educational  work  is  much  needed. 

A two  weeks’  program  will  be  undertaken  in  Cattaraugus 
County  in  co-operation  with  the  Cattaraugus  County  Health 
Demonstration.  In  outlining  its  health  work  in  the  rural  schools 
for  1925-26  the  Cattaraugus  County  Health  Demonstration  took 
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up  a different  phase  for  special  study  each  month.  In  February, 
1926,  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  eyes  and 
the  conservation  of  vision  among  school  children.  Confeiences 
will  be  held  with  the  nurses,  the  nursing  committees,  Parent 
Teacher  Associations,  farm  bureaus,  and  teacher  training  classes 
in  all  parts  of  the  community.  Demonstration  talks  will  also  be 
given  in  as  many  rural  schools. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 

JANUARY  1 TO  DECEMBER  31,  1925 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1924 $19,548.39 

Memberships $24,767.95 

Donations 72,648.48 

Cleveland  Community  Fund 1,000.00 

Sale  of  Publications 1,128.12 

Refunds  and  Other  Receipts 151.51 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances 551.98 

Interest  on  Investments 2,737.50 

Redemption  of  United  States  Treasury 
4J<%  Notes 10,000.00  112,985.54 


Total $132,533.93 


Expenditures 
Current  expenses  authorized  by  the 

Executive  Committee $77,500.00 

$15,000  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore 

Collateral  3 Bonds 11,440.50 

$10,000  Baltimore  & Ohio  First  Mort- 
gage 4%  Bonds 9,050.56  $97,991.06 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1925 34,542.87 


Total $132,533.93 


Endowment  Fund 

Legacies  and  special  gifts $70,000.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Blagden, 

Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

JANUARY  1 TO  DECEMBER  31,  1925 


Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1924.  . . $379.60 

From  Treasurer  on  order  of  Executive 

Committee  for  Current  Expenses.  . . . 77,500.00  $77,879.60 


Expenditures 

Special  Budget $2,378.70 

Salary  and  Wages 38,698.40 

Traveling 3,338.46 

Publicity  and  Publications 21,358.51 

Office  Expenses 10,476.91 

Office  Equipment 1,120.62 


Total $77,371.60 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1925.  . . 508.00  $77,879.60 


Lewis  H.  Carris, 

Managing  Director. 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR’S  STATEMENT  OF  CASH 
RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
JANUARY  1,  1925,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1925 


Receipts 

Cash  Received  from  Treasurer 

Special  Budget — January,  1925.  . $2,500.00 

Budget — January,  1925 6,000.00 

“ ■ — February,  1925 6,000.00 

“ — March,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —April,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —May,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —June,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —July,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —August,  1925 6,000.00 

“ — September,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —October,  1925 6,000.00 

“ — November,  1925 6,000.00 

“ —December,  1925 9,000.00 


$77,500.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances 52.17 


Total  Receipts $77,552.17 
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Disbursements 


Special  Budget $2,378.70 

Salary  and  Wages 38,698.40 

Traveling 3,338.46 

Publicity 21,358.51 

Office  Expense 10,476.91 

Office  Equipment 1,120.62 


$77,371.60 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  transferred  to 
Treasurer 52.17 


Total  Disbursements 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements  for  the  year 

ended  December  31,  1925 

Balance — Bank  at  commencement  of  Period 


Balance — Bank  at  end  of  Period : 

Managing  Director’s  Account $386.70 

Special  Budget  Account 121.30 


$77,423.77 


$128.40 

379.60 


$508.00 
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TREASURER’S  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND 
EXPENDITURES— YEAR  1925 


Receipts 

Donations  : 

Cleveland  Commu- 
nity Fund $1,000.00 

Miscellaneous 72,648.48  $73,648.48 


Sales  : 

Publications 

Memberships 

Interest  on  Investments 

Refunds  and  Other  Receipts ........ 

Interest  on  Managing  Director’s  Bank 

Balance 

Interest  on  Treasurer’s  Bank  Balance . . . 
Redemption  of  Notes  and  Bonds: 

U.  S.  Treasury  4J^%  Notes— 
Redeemed 


1,128.12 

24,767.95 

2,737.50 

151.51 

52.17 

443.41 


10,000.00 


Total  Receipts $112,929.14 

Balance  on  hand — December  31,  1924  . . 19,604.79  $132,533.93 


Expenditures 
Budget  Expenses — January  1,  1925,  to 

December  31,  1925 $77,500.00 

Purchase  of: 

$15,000  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Lake  Shore  Col- 
lateral 3j4%  Bonds . . $11,440.50 
$10,000  Baltimore  & 

Ohio,  First  4%  Bonds  9,050.56  20,491.06  $97,991.06 


Balance  on  hand — December31,  1925 34,542.87 


$132,533.93 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITOR 


Lewis  H.  Carris,  Esq.,  Managing  Director,  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  received,  we  have 
audited  the  books  and  records  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  your  custody,  for  the  calendar  year 


1925. 


Our  examination  of  the  vouchers  and  cancelled  bank  checks 
for  the  period,  together  with  the  Treasurer’s  statement,  disclosed 
that  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  book  records. 

In  connection  with  the  audit,  we  submit,  attached  hereto, 
statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Managing 
Director,  and  also  the  Treasurer’s  statement  for  the  period  under 
review. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  Managing  Director’s  balance 
in  the  bank  at  December  31,  1925,  as  shown  by  the  bank’s  state- 
ment, and  that  shown  on  the  Cash  Book,  is  as  follows: 

Balances,  December  31,  1925,  per  Cash  Book: 

Managing  Director’s  Account $386.70 


Special  Budget 


121.30  $508.00 


Add:  Interest  on  bank  balances— transferred 


to  Treasurer 

Outstanding  Checks: 


52.17 


“ 5678 
“ 5679 


5676 


$6.61 

15.00 

20.00 


25.00  66.61 


January,  1926,  Budget 


8,925.00 


Balance,  December  31,  1925,  per 


$9,551.78 


Bank  Statement 
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We  found  the  books  and  records  in  their  usual  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  the  information  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  report 
was  easily  ascertainable. 

In  conclusion,  we  certify  that  the  annexed  statements  of  Cash 
Receipts  and  Disbursements,  and  the  details  of  the  Treasurer’s 
Accounts,  are  in  accordance  with  the  books,  and  that  the  balance 
of  Cash  on  Hand  is  in  agreement  with  the  Bank  Statement  at 
December  31,  1925,  as  shown  therein. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  Dickenson  & Co. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness,  Inc.,  a corporation 

created 

under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

the  sum  of 

for  its  corporate  purposes. 

. Dollars 
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PUBLICATIONS 


No.  1.— Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children,  and 
the  Means  and  Methods  of  Prevention.  (In 
English  and  Czech.) 

No.  2.— Take  Care  of  Your  Eyes.  (In  English  and  Span- 
ish.) 

No.  3.— Directions  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
from  Babies’  Sore  Eyes— Needlessly  Blind  for  Life. 
(In  English,  Yiddish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Polish.) 

No.  5.— What  Women’s  Clubs  and  Nursing  Organiza- 
tions Can  Do  to  Prevent  Blindness. 

No.  9. — Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rulings  Relating 
to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  Babies’ 
Sore  Eyes.  Revised  to  January,  1924. 

No.  10. — Bright  Eyes — How  to  Keep  Them  Shining!  (In 
English  and  Spanish.) 

No.  16. — Trachoma — A Six-page  Bulletin  in  English,  French, 
Yiddish,  and  Italian. 

No.  17. — Eyes  That  See. 

No.  20. — Trachoma,  How  to  Recognize  It  and  How  to 
Control  It. 

No.  21.— A Talk  to  Mothers. 

No.  26. — Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations.  Paper 
Bound,  price,  $1.50  per  copy.  Bound  in  Fabrikoid, 
price,  $2.50  per  copy. 

No.  28. — Methods  of  Teaching  Sight-saving  Classes. 
Price,  50  cents  per  copy. 

Annual  Reports  from  1915  to  1925,  Inclusive,  Nos.  8,  11, 
14,  15,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  and  29. 

The  News  Letter.  Published  five  times  a year. 
The  Sight-saving  Class  Exchange.  Published  five 
times  a year.  (For  teachers  as  an  exchangeof  ideas.) 
Junior  Material.  Includes  the  Eye  Alphabet; 
Junior  Poster;  Book-plate;  Book-mark;  and  the 
Junior  News  Letter,  published  four  times  a year. 
Nos.  4,  6,  7,  12,  13. — Out  of  print. 


Single  copies  sent  free,  except  Nos.  26  and  28;  prices  for  quantity  lots  quoted 

on  request 


